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THE U.S.A. AND THE NAVAL CONVERSATIONS. 


N Tuesday, October 23, a series of discussions on the naval 
O situation began in London between representatives of the 

British and Japanese Governments with a view to preparing 
the ground for the Naval Conference due to be held next year. 
These discussions are to be carried on on a bilateral basis‘, and 
as the British and United States Governments have already done 
a great deal, by conversations last summer, to acquaint each other 
with their respective points of view, the next step consists in the 
present meeting, for which Admiral Yamamoto has recently arrived 
in England to explain Japanese policy to the British Government. 


[he main principles of this policy have already been outlined 
in this Bulletin’, and the object of the present article is to examine 
the American point of view; but before doing so reference must 
be made to one or two significant indications of the direction in 
which Japanese opinion has been developing during recent months. 
Two things, in particular, have played an important part in the 
formation of this opinion, which are quite distinct from the major 
considerations, that is, those of security as now complicated by 
the responsibility for Manchukuo, and of prestige, which is in- 
compatible with the continued acceptance of a permanent ratio 
of naval strength. These two points are: the intention of the 
United States Government to strengthen the naval bases in the 
Pacific, and the adoption of the programme of new construction 
covered by the allocation from P.W. Administration funds in the 
summer of 1933 and by the Vinson Bill, signed by President 
Roosevelt on March 27 last, which provide for bringing the U.S. 
Navy up to Treaty strength. Of this Bill and its implications 
more will be said later, but it should be noticed here that the decision 
to adopt such a policy was no sooner known than the Japanese 
press pointed out that the failure of Congress, for so long prior to 
this’, to vote funds for the construction of a Treaty Navy must 
have been due to the feeling of the American people that their 
security did not depend on a fleet equal to the largest in the world. 
The implication here was that, having had its prestige satisfied 
with the mere right to build a fleet second to none, the U.S.A. 
should remain content with something about the existing strength, 
and the head of the Navy Press Bureau gave expression to another 
aspect of this feeling when he said of the American decision: “ If 
a country which has not felt anxiety with its existing naval strength 





It is understood that the Japanese point of view is that bilateral discussions 
are at present much more likely to be successful than discussions between the three 


Powers together. 
2) Vide the Bulletin of May 24, 1934, Vol. X, No. 24. 


3) During the whole of the Hoover Administration not a single new ship was 
; § © I 
d down or authorized, though 22 vessels authorized previously were, of course, 


eeded with. 
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carries out a large building programme, even within treaty limit: 
it will be impossible for Japan to remain a passive spectator.” 


As regards the decision to strengthen the U.S. naval bases jy 
the Pacific, the first published intimation that American policy 
contemplated such a departure from the ‘‘ Washington Treaty” 
spirit was a statement made by the Secretary of the Navy op 
May 23 last. He was then reported as saying that if Japan 
attempted to attain parity with the U.S.A. and Great Britain, 
America would have to consider strengthening her bases at Hawaii, 
Guam, Samoa and the Philippines, but some time before that jt 
had been rumoured’ that the Navy had made a survey of the 
Aleutian Islands, with a view to finding suitable positions for 
naval stations* and that plans had already been made for further 
developing and fortifying Pearl Harbour, near Honolulu. 


To return to the main principles of Japanese policy, one or 
two statements may be recalled as throwing light on the attitude 
now understood to have been taken up by Admiral Yamamoto’ 
Prior to the departure for America of Prince Konoye, last May, 
the Minister of Marine was reported to have told him that Japan 
was extremely anxious for naval reduction, but stood firmly for 
independence as regards national defence, and the abolition of the 
ratio formula in effecting that reduction. The main heads of the 
Government’s programme were stated by the Nichi Nichi (in June) 
to be: (1) reductions in aggregate tonnage and in the size of craft; 
(ii) abolition of the ratio principle and the adoption of that of 
limitation by global tonnage ; (iii) a guarantee of the right of each 
nation to determine its own defensive needs ; and (iv) the adoption 
of the principle of equality in armaments. 


It was explained—and this was emphasized by the Premier in 
a statement on July 31—that Japan did not expect to achieve 
parity at the Conference next year; what she wanted was to be 
free from the restrictions of the ratio, and the view was expressed 
that if their plan for limitation of global tonnage was accepted the 
probability was that most Governments—if only for financial 
reasons—would not build up to their limit, but would confine 
their construction to the types and numbers of vessels necessary 
for national defence‘. 

Finally, the other Governments have been reminded, only last 
month, that Japan is always ready to ‘‘ scrap weapons of attack, 





(1) Early in December, 1933. 

(2) Giving evidence on October 19 before the Federal Commission which 's 
examining national aviation policies, Mr. Hawks, the well-known aviator, declared 
that the fortification of the Aleutian Islands was as important as that of the Philip 
pines and Hawaii. 

(3) Admiral Yamamoto made a statement to the London press on October 17, 
the main heads of which are enumerated in the Chronology, page 18. 

(4) This was the view placed before the Privy Council by the Foreign Minister 
and Minister of Marine last September when considering the instructions to & 
given to the delegation to London. 
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to use the Foreign Office spokesman’ s phrase ; she would like to 
see battleships reduced in size, and aircraft carriers abolished. 

In the light of all these indications of Japanese policy it is 
interesting to consider the developments in the United States during 
the past year. As a well-known naval correspondent remarks : 

“ Political conditions to-day are such that the laying of a man- 
of-war keel almost anywhere is apt to produce repercussions ‘ from 
China to Peru,’ ’’ and in the case of America and Japan the relation 
between naval programmes is such that each move by one country 
meets with an immediate reply from the other. Thus in September, 
1933, when the first steps were taken in the United States to start 
on a building programme which should make up for lost ground, 
the spokesman of the Japanese Government was reported to have 
said that the American programme had stimulated Japan to 
accelerate her own construction, and that the 1931-36 replenish- 
ment programme would be speeded up. An order for a cruiser of 
about 8,500 tons was placed, one of two to be laid down in 1934, 
and subsequent reports are to the effect that both of these vessels 
have been redesigned for 10,000 tons". 

When Mr. Roosevelt assumed office, in March, 1933, the position 
was that the Navy was so much below treaty strength that only a 
heavy programme of building could make up the shortage before 
the expiry of the Treaty (at the end of 1936). As the President 
was anxious that a beginning should be made with this, provision 
was made for the laying down of 32 vessels by taking $238 million 
out of Public Works Administration funds, authorized by an 
N.LR. Act of June 16, 1933. About the same time the Secretary 
of the Navy issued a statement designed to inform the country of 
the policy to be followed thenceforth. 

It was their intention, he said, to create a Navy second to none, 
and develop it to “a maximum in battle strength and ability to 
control the sea in defence of the nation and its interests.’’ The 
fleet was to be organized for operation in either or both oceans, and 
designs for all new ships would aim at giving them superiority in 
their class. It was also intended to further the development of 
outlying bases at Hawaii and in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Swanson appears to have been influenced by the argument 
that the experience of the Government in the Great War—and in 
the earlier history of the United States—had shown the inability 
of the fleet to enforce the Government’s own interpretation of the 
country’s rights as a neutral, and the same idea was in the mind of 
Mr. Vinson when, in January, he introduced his Bill to authorize 
the construction of 102 naval vessels. Speaking as Chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives he 
said that their policy of having a Navy second to none “ came 
into being because of the fact that during the Great War we were unable 
to maintain neutrality, and did not have the power to compel it.’ 





’" at the beginning 


(1) These are Susuya and Kumano, shown as “ projected 
of this year. 
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It is perhaps not out of place to mention here that, even wep 
the United States’ reading of their rights as neutrals (to trade with 
a belligerent without interference) good in international |ay 
the Kellogg Treaty has generally been accepted as changing tly 
whole doctrine of neutrality, in that it has made war the concep 
of every nation of the world. That this position was accepted by 
the American Government was shown by Mr. Stimson’s speech op 
August 8, 1932, before the Council on Foreign Relations in Ney 
York. 

The prospective shortage at the time of Mr. Roosevelt’s assump. 
tion of office, the shortage, that is, which there would be at the end 
of 1936 if no new building was done, was stated to be 135 vessels, 
Provision was, therefore, made, in August, 1933, for the laying 
down of 32 vessels, with funds from the P.W. Administration as 
mentioned above; five had been authorized previously, and the 
37 thus on the way were made up of the following :— 


10,000 ton cruiser with 8” guns. 

10,000 ton cruisers with 6” guns. 

20,000 tons aircraft carriers (Yorktown and Enterprise 
1,850 ton destroyers. 

1,500 ton destroyers. 

1,300 ton submarines. 

2,000 ton gunboats (Erie and Charleston). 


OOoOn Rp Hw 


_ 


4 
2 


37 

Such was the position at the end of 1933, when it was known 
that the Navy Department intended to ask Congress. to authorize 
a 5 year programme, estimated to cost about $516 million, with a 
view to building the Navy up to full treaty strength by the end of 
1939. The view of the experts was that it was very necessary to 
break away from what they called the “old hit or miss system,” 
and arrange for steady construction so as to keep the shipbuilding 
yards in regular work, and avoid alternating periods of idleness 
and intense activity. Such a programme would enable the Naval 
authorities to plan ahead, and have a definite policy for each year, 
a very important consideration when the difficulty of obtaining and 
training an efficient personnel is remembered. 

In spite of the programme detailed above, the number of vessels 
still needed to replace those becoming obsolete during the next few 
years* was considerable, more especially in the case of the lighter 
craft. Mr. Vinson stated, when introducing his Bill, that they 
had let the strength of the Navy in the lighter categories slip to 
fifth place, ‘‘ and a very poor fifth at that,’ and he pointed out at 
the same time that in spite of the four 10,000-ton cruisers with 
6” guns just arranged for, they were still 33,000 tons below their 





(1) The life of cruisers was fixed, by the London Treaty, at 16 years, 0! 
destroyers at 12 years, and submarines at 13 years. 
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treaty allowance in that category. In destroyers the position was 
worse. The whole of their existing tonnage would be over age by 
1036, since during the years 1922-1932 not a single vessel had been 
hid down, and the 32 begun since then only gave them 50,800 tons, 
He was accordingly able to make out a very good case for his 
Rill, which was adopted by the Naval Affairs Committee on January 
y, passed by the House of Representatives on January 30, and 
by the Senate on March 6. 
The construction authorized was as follows :— 
1 aircraft carrier to replace Langley (an old vessel, 
laid down in 1g1I and converted into an aircraft 
carrier in 1921). 
10,000 ton cruiser with 8” guns (the last of the 18 
allowed by the London Treaty). 
5 10,000 ton cruisers with 6” guns. 
65 destroyers, totalling 99,200 tons. 
30 ~=6submarines, totalling 35,530 tons. 


102 


These vessels were to be laid down at regular intervals spread 
over five years, at a cost estimated at about $60 million annually. 

Mr. Vinson was careful to point out that this programme did 
not build up the Navy—it simply guaranteed treaty strength in 
serviceable ships while, as Mr. Roosevelt stated when signing the 
Bill (on March 27), the Bill carried no money appropriations ; the 
measure was “‘ not a law for the construction of a single United 
States warship ”’ but solely “‘ a statement of the policy of the present 
Congress ’’—whether the building was carried out would depend 
on the action of future Congresses. Actually, the first construction 
under the Bill began when, on June 6, Mr. Swanson signed contracts 
for the building of four 10,000 ton cruisers (one with 8” guns), two 
1,850 ton destroyers, twelve 1,500 ton destroyers and six submarines. 
lhe contracts for these were actually placed on August 22. 

Thus, within a year the “ naval picture ’’ in the United States 
has been completely changed. From the position that the con- 
dition of the Navy was not a matter of primary political importance, 
in view of the “ stabilization,’ and relaxation of international 
tension brought about by the Washington and London Treaties, 
public opinion in the country, led, it would appear, by the President 
himself,* has moved round to the position represented by the 
adoption of the Vinson Bill. 

In short, the ‘‘ big Navy ”’ group have prevailed over those who 
have held that the United States does not need a Navy of major 
strength. The arguments that the country is self-contained and 
self-sustaining and that its geographical situation assures it against 





1) Mr. Roosevelt is a former Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and has been 
‘scribed as ‘‘ the most Navy-minded of modern Presidents.”’ 
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invasion have lost a great deal of their force in the face of th. 
possible dangers from the Far East, and the Big Navy interes; 
have been able to refer to the predominant influence of the Am, 
and Navy in Japanese politics to support their case. It is aly 
significant that responsible papers like the New York Times haye 
of late been drawing attention to the importance of America 
foreign trade. In a leading article on June 15, 1934, the paper 
said :— 

“The belief that the United States is self-contained or se. 
sustaining, or can be either, is one of the greatest of fallacies 
Without the contributions from other nations which cross the 
Eastern and Western oceans the United States would be a poor 
thing indeed. Great as are its natural resources, they are ofise: 
by the things it lacks. Without the fruits of mountains, forests 
and jungles thousands of miles overseas, this nation would lx 
without the telephone, the motorcar, the electric light, its vast 
electrical industry, the radio, golf, baseball and tennis, its steel 
products, basic ingredients of vital medicines, weapons for its Arm 
and Navy, and scores of other necessities. Your newspaper, for 
example, depends daily upon a type metal to which China con. 
tributes. What would the United States be without rubber 
manganese and other ores, without which there would be no steels 
tin, mica, antimony, nickel, graphite, tungsten, vanadium 
platinum, gutta-percha ? ”’ 


At the same time have come statements such as that made by 


Mr. Swanson to the press on August 1 last when, a propos of Mr 
Baldwin's declaration that Great Britain’s frontier was on the 
Rhine, he was asked where the frontier of the United States might 
be considered to be. He replied, according to the English press 
“Our frontiers include our farthest territories. We are surrounded 
and we are determined to do whatever is necessary to defend 


yer 


ourselves. 

Other significant indications of American feeling have been thi 
contention by the press that the United States ought to let th 
entire series of Washington Treaties lapse by default—that 1s 
the undertakings concerning China and the Pacific Naval Bases 
as well as the Naval Agreement—and the statement made some 
time ago that henceforth the Government would extend its policy 
of nationalism to naval armaments as well as economics. Finally 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in a nation-wide broadcast 
on September 19 last, said they were going to have a Navy 
‘ adequate in all its parts to any demand that may be made upon 
it . . . a Navy in all respects adequate for defence on two oceans. 

Mr. Swanson is known to be firmly determined to adhere to 
his position on two points; the maintenance of the present ratio 
of 5, 5, 3 for the fleets of Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Japan 
and insistence on the retention of the battleship as the backbone 





(1) The version of these questions and answers appearing in the New Yor! 
Times did not contain the phrase as to being surrounded, but stated that America 
was flanked on the two large oceans by Europe and Asia. 
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of the fleet." There is, therefore, little hope that the British 
suggestion of a reduction in the maximum tonnage of capital ships 
to, say, 25,000 tons will be well-received.* On the other hand, the 
U.S. Government is believed to be ready to accept the abolition 
of the submarine, but it is quite certain that Japan will insist on 
the right to possess a fairly large tonnage in this craft, as she 
considers it essential to the defence of her coasts. 

Another point concerns the possibility of a general reduction 
of overhead tonnage. In his press statement on August I Mr. 
Swanson said they were willing to agree to an all-round reduction 
of 20 per cent., provided the existing ratios were maintained ; and 
he insisted on the latter point because, as he said, “‘ If we abandon 
the ratio system agreed upon at Washington there is no telling 
where we shall go.” He went on to explain his 20 per cent. sugges- 
tion by saying that it should operate by all three Powers agreeing 
to abandon over-age vessels and refrain from replacing them to 
the extent of 20 per cent. This proposal, however, has not met 
with a good reception in Tokyo, though there is reason to hope that 
the Japanese plan, when revealed, will include provision for 
reduction both in global tonnage and in that of certain categories 
of ships. 

In conclusion, a word may be said as to the effect on British 
naval policy of the U.S. and Japanese programmes outlined above. 
It is, of course, perfectly legitimate for the other two major Naval 
Powers to make use of the tonnage figures allowed them by treaty, 
and the fact that they are now doing so would have called for no 
particular comment had it not been that Great Britain has made 
a special point of retarding her replacement programme, especially 
in cruisers, so as to set an example in disarmament. At the moment 
the position is that 17 of the British cruisers are over-age, and at 
the end of 1936, in spite of the expected completion of vessels now 
under construction, 15 will have reached the age limit. 

It is, accordingly, natural that there should have been criticism 
of the decision of the other Powers to build up to Treaty limits, and 
the result of this, as exemplified by the Vinson Bill, has been 
described in the following words by an American writer; ‘ The 
effect of our building, as proposed in the Vinson Bill, 17 per 
cent. beyond Great Britain’s present programme, forces Great 
Britain to choose between matching us in building on the one hand 
and, on the other hand, resigning herself to naval inferiority or 
restoring the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, thereby at one stroke more 
than offsetting our proposed _superiority. Whichever of these 
policies she may choose will cause ill-will.’’ H. L. 

(1) As Admiral Pratt pointed out (Foreign Affairs for July, 1934) from the 
American point of view, ‘“‘ considering offensive and defensive qualities, first cost 
of building, and maintenance, battleships are the cheapest investment we can put 
our money in and still obtain the best values.” 


(2) In Italy on October 28 the keels of two vessels of 35,000 tons are to be laid 
down. Except for the battle-cruiser Hood (41,200 tons) they will be the largest 
warships in the world. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 

October toth.—The new Federal Cabinet was announced, with 
Mr. Lyons as Prime Minister and Treasurer ; Sir George Pearce, Minister 
of External Affairs; Mr. Menzies, Attorney-General; Mr. Parkhill 
Defence ; Mr. Stewart, Commerce and Industry; Mr. White, Trade 
and Customs ; and Mr. Harrison, the Interior. Mr. W. M. Hughes was 
Vice-President of the Executive Council. 

October 11th.—News reached Melbourne that the Administrator 
of New Guinea had detained a Japanese vessel, together with its captain 
and crew, which had been found poaching off the western islands of 
the Admiralty group. 

October 18th.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in Melbourne to 
open the Victorian centenary celebrations, 


Austria. 

October 13th.—The Minister of Propaganda broadcast a statement 
in which he stated that the Government had been holding informal 
conferences with leaders of the Austrian Nazi Party and had explained 
to them that there could be no discussion of the principle of an in- 
dependent Christian German-Austrian State, ordered in guilds and 
authoritatively led. The Government had also explained the con- 
ditions under which the Nazis’ collaboration in the ‘‘ Patriotic Front,” 
and in the constitutional legislative bodies would be welcomed. 

October 15th.—Herr Kunschak, the leader of the Christian Social 
Party, stated in a speech that the Government’s dictum that Austrians 
should no longer think in terms of parties did not appear to be taken 
literally by the Heimwehr. That body was not content to be “ night 
watchmen ”’ (to quote Herr Steidle) of the Government, but demanded 
mandates in all Federal and Provincial legislative bodies. Only a 
political party, however, could claim such wide representation, and he 
added that he found no fault with the Heimwehr, but, then, “ equal 
rights for all.” 

October 17th.—The police arrested 250 Communists in Vienna, 
owing to reports that the organization of a putsch was being planned. 

October 23rd.—M. de Kanya, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
arrived in Vienna from Rome. 


um. 
October 18th.—The Cabinet reached agreement as to the cuts to 


be made in the Budget, and informed the press that it would be 
balanced. The deficit of 1 milliard francs was to be covered by a 
reduction of 5 per cent. in the salaries of all State employees, in all 
State pensions, and in all special allowances. Unemployment allowances 
would be subject to the same reduction. 

October 19th.—A conference of the countries belonging to the 
“Gold Bloc’ opened in Brussels. Its chief aim was the progressive 
enlargement of reciprocal exchanges and the ultimate extension to 
other States of the action undertaken. 

October 20th.—The Gold Bloc countries adopted a protocol on 
behalf of France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Poland, Switzerland and 
Luxemburg. This stated that, convinced that currency stability was 
one of the essential conditions for a return to a normal economic situa- 
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son, they confirmed their intention to maintain the existing gold parity 
‘ their respective currencies. 

Also, it was desirable to form a General Commission, composed of 
the respective delegates, to see in what manner it was possible to 
increase trade among their countries, and this Commission should meet 
in Brussels in three months “ to take note of the position reached and 
-) settle the continuation of its programme without losing sight of the 
‘nterests of third parties and the necessity of a more extensive collabor- 
ation in the international field.” 

A Permanent Bureau was to be established, with its seat in 
Brussels. 

October 23vd.—The Minister of Defence made a statement to the 
oress in which he said that regard for her independence had caused 
Belgium to refrain from entering any political or military system con- 
rary to the international agreements which safeguarded her security. 
The credits voted in December, 1933 comprised 234 million francs for 
fortification, 431 millions for the Army, 52 millions for the Chasseurs, 
and 41 millions for the peace-time needs of the Army. 

He went on to give particulars of the work done to improve frontier 
defences, and to modernize the forts at Namur, Liége, Antwerp, Ghent 


and elsewhere. 


Brazil. 


October 14th.—The elections for Seats in the Federal and State 
Assemblies were held. 


China. 
October 14th.—The Government imposed a tax on the export of 
silver to be adjusted upwards as the need arose from a base of 10 per 
cent. 
The order also imposed an additional exchange equalization 
charge. 
Publication of Government’s protest to U.S. Government, and the 
latter’s reply. (See U.S.A.) 

October 17th. The restrictions on the export of silver were reported 
to have depressed the exchange and practically paralysed business in 
Shanghai, since the cost of exporting bullion was now 22} per cent., 
a prohibitive rate. 


France. 
October 11th.—M. Sarraut, Minister of the Interior, was reported 


to have resigned, after informing the Prime Minister of the disciplinary 
measures he proposed to take in view of the Marseilles tragedy. 

_ Two men suspected of aiding the assassin were arrested on the 
French shore of the Lake of Geneva. They carried forged passports, 
purporting to have been issued by the Czech Consulate at Trieste. 

October 12th.—M. Sarraut’s resignation was stated to have been 
accepted. 

October 13th.—M. Barthou’s State funeral in Paris was followed 
by a Cabinet meeting at which M. Laval was appointed Foreign 
Minister. M. Marchandeau was appointed Minister of the Interior, 
and M. Rollin, Minister of the Colonies. 
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Subsequently M. Cheron handed in his resignation, owing to strong 
feeling against him on the part of the Ministers of War and of Labov; 

The police announced that they had established the identity , 
the two men arrested on October 11th, who were notorious Yugoslay 
anarchists named Rajitch and Pospichil, the latter of whom had already 
been condemned by default to death for a murder at Zagreb. 

October 14th.—The Cantonal elections were held throughout th. 
country and resulted in the Extreme Right losing 4 seats, the Righ; 
gaining 28, and the Right Centre gaining 5. The Left Centre jog 
24 seats, the Radicals lost 19, and the Republican Socialists lost 5. Ty, 
Socialists obtained 118 seats, a gain of 3, and the Communists obtained 
34, a gain of 17 seats. The net result was regarded as representing , 
slight swing to the Right. 

October 15th.—M. Poincaré died in Paris, at the age of 73. 

M. Lémery was appointed Minister of Justice. He was an Inde. 
pendent, with sympathies with the Right. 

October 16th.—M. Laval received Dr. Benes and a statement was 
issued to the effect that their discussion had revealed a complete identity 
of views of the French and Czech Governments on foreign policy. — 

Definite steps were taken in the direction of doing away with the 
quota system for foreign trade with the issue of decrees by which certain 
categories of goods were released from quotas and made subject to an 
import duty. 

October 19th.—The Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce met in Paris to approve the agenda for the 8th biennia] 
congress, due to be held in 1935. 

October 20th.—The Finance Committee of the Chamber examined 
the Naval Estimates for 1935, which exceeded those of 1934 by 264 
million francs. The cost of new building and equipment, and the 
expenditure on personnel decreased, but there was a large increase in 
the credits for the Naval Air Service. 

The rapporteur recommended the acceleration of the two vessels 
of 26,500 tons (Dunkerque and Strasbourg) in view of German and 
Italian building. 

October 21st.—It was learnt that M. Marquet, the Minister of 
Labour, had resigned from the Socialist Party, owing to a meeting 
of the Party on October 19 having decided to ask him to choose between 
resigning from the Government or being expelled from the Party. 


German 


Ye 

October 11th.—Dr. Jager, the Primate’s Adviser, entered the Church 
premises at Munich, accompanied by members of the Secret Police, 
and proclaimed a reorganization of the Bavarian Church. This was 
claimed to complete the incorporation of the 28 Regional Churches in 
the Reich Evangelical Church. | 

Under the order, the Bavarian Lutheran Church was to be divided 
into two Reich Church Dioceses, Franconia and Old Bavaria, with the 
seats of the Bishops at Nuremberg and Munich respectively. Pastc! 
Sommerer was appointed Spiritual Commissar for the Franconiat 
Diocese. 

In Wiirttemberg the Reich Spiritual Commissar announced the 
compulsory retirement of Dr. Wirm, and it was reported in Munich 
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that Dr. Meiser had also been retired, together with the chiefs of the 
State Regional Synod and other prominent pastors. 

The text of a letter from Dr. Meissner to Bishop Meiser written in 
September was published, in which the Secretary of State said that the 
Rishop’s memorandum (maintaining that the incorporation of the 
Regional Churches in the Reich Church Administration was an infringe- 
ment of the Constitution and the law) had been examined carefully 
by Herr Hitler and that this examination had shown the unsubstantiality 
of Dr. Meiser’s assertion. Also that the latter’s remarks concerning the 
disciplinary measures taken did not correspond with the facts, as no 
clerics had been dealt with on account of confessional matters. 

In reply to this Dr. Meiser wrote that he was ready to support 
with all the necessary proofs his contention that the Constitution had 
been infringed, but to this he received no answer. 

At Munich services of intercession and protest were held as soon 
as Dr. Meiser’s dismissal became known, and the Bishop himself 
preached, in defiance of the attempts of the police to keep him confined 
to his Palace. 

October 12th.—The dismissal of Dr. Meiser was officially announced 
in Munich in a statement which gave as the reason his “ persistent 
refusal to carry out the legitimate decrees of the Reich Church Ad- 
ministration.”” Crowds demonstrated outside his Palace, where he 
was under “* house arrest ’’ and about 40 people marched to the Brown 
House and shouted ‘‘ Shame ”’ ! 

It was reported that at Leipzig three “‘ Nordic ”’ religious move- 
ments had amalgamated into a “ Nordic Faith Community,” the 
doctrinal basis of which was stated to be the “* Nordic nature.” 

October 13th.—The Confessional Synod issued a manifesto attacking 
the Primate and stating: “‘ We declare that in the Church which calls 
itself after the Evangel, the Gospel has been set aside. Caprice and 
falsehood have gained the power in it. The Reich Church Government 
cut in two the Bavarian Church . . . yet it talks of unity. It violates 
the lawful Church régime and uses police power to do it, yet talks of 
peace. It denies the Ten Commandments, fights with lies against 
truth, with violent robbery against justice, yet speaks of Bible and 
Confession. . . . The Reich Bishop and his Legal Administrator are 
responsible for this devastation of the Church. Through them Satan 
is accomplishing his work.” 

Note to U.S.A. Government denouncing most-favoured-nation 
clause, etc. (See U.S.A.) 

October 14th.—A manifesto was read out in all the Churches in 
Bavaria, in spite of prohibition by the authorities, announcing that 
the “ torch of war has been flung into the House of God.” It described 
the raid on the offices of the Bavarian Church in Munich, and said the 
methods Dr. Jager had employed were tantamount to an act of war. 
All the objections to the non-spiritual rule of the Reich Church had 
received a terrible confirmation. ‘ This is no longer the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Dark forces are at work. The Evangelical faith is 
tireatened and the door has been opened to every kind of heresy.” 

The manifesto continued: ‘“‘ Before God and the Christian com- 
flunity, before the nation, the State, and the Fiihrer of the Reich, we 
accuse the Reich Church Administration of a breach of faith and of 

undermining of character and belief. .. . We hereby appeal to 
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our pastors and parishes to refuse obedience to this Church Adminis. 
tration, which is unconstitutional and a violation of the faith. 

In an address to Nazi leaders of Cologne and Aachen, Dr. Goebbel 
said: ‘‘ We do not kneel down and pray, we act. Priests do not 
understand politics, and you, the leaders, do not understand enoug} 
about religion or you might be bishops as well as leaders, and the Reich 
leader a Cardinal.’’ He also said, “* Christ, in my opinion, was never 
a symbol of compromise, but of absoluteness.”’ 

October 15th.—A strong protest against the dismissal of Dr. Meiser 
was sent to General von Epp, the Reich Statthalter for Bavaria, from 
the seven members of the theological faculty of Erlangen University. 

Copies of The Times and The Morning Post of October 13th were 
confiscated in Berlin. 

The Secretary of State at the Chancery gave an address on “ th 
Principles of the leadership (or conduct) of State in the Third Reich,” 
and said the Ministers’ oath was a consequence of the concentration ot 
all Government authority in the hands of the Fuhrer. This question 
was primarily a question of power, and especially of leadership; ; 
was only secondarily a constitutional question. There was no need 
for a written Constitution ; in the Nazi State one thing sufficed: “ the 
fanatical will, based on leadership and following of the Fiihrer of thos 
whom he leads, to possess a German State which is the home of a! 
Germans bound together by fate in a national and social communit) 
in which leader and following are filled through and through with the 
principle of National-Socialism, ‘the common interest before th 
individual interest.’ ”’ 

The lapse of the electoral provisions of the Weimar Constitution 
and of responsibility to the Reichstag had led to a political and moral 
responsibility to the people taking its place. The new law had also 
cancelled the constitutional provisions prescribing the term of office 
of the President. 

The concentration of governing power would not be followed by) 
administrative concentration ; on the contrary, there must be as much 
decentralization as possible, and the solution of that problem awaited 
fulfilment, as did that of the adjustment of the leadership principle t 
self-government. 

October 16th.—The Cabinet enacted a law providing that Ministers 
of the Reich and Regional Governments should take a persona! oath 
of loyalty to Herr Hitler. The Ministers thereupon took an oath 
reading: “‘ I swear that I will be loyal and obedient to the Fuhrer o! 
the German Reich and people, Adolf Hitler, devote my strength to 
the welfare of the German nation ; guard the laws, fulfil conscientious! 
the duties devolving upon me and conduct my affairs impartially and 
justly towards all men, so help me God.” 

A law was promulgated forbidding the sale of arms and wa! 
material, including aeroplanes, to Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The Cabinet also passed a law providing for tax concessions tv 
parents according to the number of their children. Those with on 
child were relieved of 15 per cent. of their income tax, and there was (0 
be a further remission of 20 per cent. for each additional child. Parents 
with incomes over M. 100,000 a year were excepted. The tax 0 
bachelors was increase‘. 

Another law provided for freeing from the turnover tax wholesa" 
deliveries of vital raw materials and unfinished goods. 
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General Géring in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia). 

In a lecture on the Church question the Primate said: “ If peace 
cannot be restored in the Evangelical Church, and if the existing 
difficulties should be exploited by outsiders to carry unrest among the 
people, then it would be quite possible that the State might take its 
hand from the Church and leave it to its fate.” 

Copies of the Daily Telegraph were confiscated in Berlin. 

A manifesto was read in the Churches of Bavaria in justification 
of the opposition to the appointment of the Spiritual Commissioners of 
Franconia and Old Bavaria which stated that the Protestant pastors 
were “ fighting for a Christian Church free from political interference. 
... We remember that the new Commissioners have been put in 
charge of the Bavarian Churches by two men who have repeatedly 
shown their contempt for Christian principles. One of these has 
openly stated that Christianity is the product of the Nordic spirit. 
The other has said that Holy Communion was reminiscent of Jewish 
ritual murder.” 

The manifesto was understood to represent the views of 792 
pastors in Bavaria who were defying the Primate. 

October 17th.—Dr. Kinder, the German Christian leader, and the 
principal German Christian members of the Reich Church Adminis- 
tration visited Dr. Jager and asked for his resignation. He replied by 
dismissing three of the senior Church officials who had accompanied 
Dr. Kinder, and the latter accordingly withdrew the confidence of the 
German Christian movement from Dr. Jager and called upon the Nazi 
Party for his overthrow. 

Dr. Engelke, the Primate’s vicar or deputy, asked to be relieved 
of his duties. 

Following demonstrations at Nuremberg in support of Bishop 
Meiser, 150 pastors were invited to a conference with Herr Streicher, 
the Nazi leader, the Nuremberg police president, and the Franconian 
Spiritual Commissioner. The pastors demanded that the last-named 
should not be present, and at the conference, which took place without 
him, Herr Streicher withdrew his comparison of the Eucharist with 
Jewish ritual murder and expressed his regret for having made it. 

October 18th.—It was learnt that, by order of the Nazi Party, a 
peace had been patched up over the demand for Dr. Jager’s removal, 
and the three Church officials had been reinstated. 

A demonstration at Kaiserslautern was addressed by Herr Bickel, 
Herr Hitler’s plenipotentiary for the Saar, who said that since the 
Saar Statute had been created at Versailles there had been only two 
standpoints, a German and a French one. Germany’s attitude was 
simple ; she demanded the unconditional reincorporation of the Saar 
in the Reich, as there were no national minorities there. 

France’s action in trying by every possible means to bring about 
the maintenance of the status quo had distorted the whole meaning 
and character of the plebiscite, and made it “‘ a plebiscite on the present 
condition of Germany.” The Versailles Treaty contained no provision 
for making the future of the Saar dependent upon the German internal 
political situation. Germany expected the League to declare un- 
ambiguously that there could never be a second Saar plebiscite. He 
attributed all the difficulties of the Governing Commission to the 
* falsification ” of the whole idea of the plebiscite, and chiefly to the 
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work of the political immigrants and Marxists of the Saar. No police 
there could be really neutral, as they had to deal exclusively with 
Germans, and the police problem could be settled and peace and order 
would no longer be endangered once the immigrants had quitted the 
Territory. As for the eventual fate of such people, Herr Biircke! 
declared that there existed no measure of justice for the crimes they 
had committed against their own country and blood. 

In any case, the Reich Government would see to it that such 
people had no opportunity of shooting down in cold blood on German 
soil the heads of foreign States in order to set the world ablaze. 

The Angriff published, under the heading ‘‘ We have no money 
for that,” a denial of allegations in certain foreign papers that the 
German Government and the Nazi Party had connections with Croat 
terrorist organizations. (A paper published in Paris by refugees was 
stated to have brought a charge that Herr Rosenberg had financed 
them). 
In a speech at Firth Herr Streicher said the Nazi ideal was a 
** united Evangelical German Church in which the Jews had no say.” 

October 19th.—Dr. Kinder, on behalf of the ‘“‘ German Christians,” 
reasserted his lack of confidence in Dr. Jager, and the reinstatement 
of the three dismissed Church officials accordingly lost its validity. 

An inspired statement, replying to allegations in the French and 
Czechoslovak press that Germany was in some way implicated in the 
plot to murder King Alexander, complained that the French police 
allowed every rumour to reach the public without examination or 
confirmation. In Italy, too, Munich had been referred to as the centre 
of the conspiracy. 

Actually, emigrant Croats who had settled in Germany had been 
discouraged in their activities by strict supervision, and two newspapers 
they had started had been forbidden in January. Moreover, the 
Yugoslav authorities had received every help in Germany when they 
asked for information or co-operation in dealing with emigrants. 

Herr Reinhardt, Chief Secretary to the Treasury, stated that during 
the winter months employment would be found for a further 400,000 
men. He said that a revival in economic activity was going on, due 
largely to the existing schemes for providing work. The yield of the 
turnover tax and of the wages tax had improved. 

He also stated that for the three great State work-creation schemes 
—the “Papen,” the ‘“ Immediate,” and the “ Reinhardt ’—1,902 
million marks had been made available. Up to the end of September 
expenditure amounting to 1,810,700,000 marks had been approved, 
and 1,390,400,000 actually expended. 

October 20th.—The Confessional Synod, after prolonged committee 
deliberations, passed a resolution or ‘ message’”’ proclaiming its 
intention to administer the affairs of the Church independently of the 
Reich Bishop’s Administration. 

It declared that the National Church of Bishop Miiller under the 
slogan of ‘‘One State—One Nation—One Church”? meant that the 
Gospel lost its validity, and that the mission of the Church was handed 
over to the powers of this world, and continued: ‘‘ The presumptuous 
personal autocracy of the Reich Bishop and his legal administrator 
has set up in the Evangelical Church an impossible Papacy. Inspired 
by the spirit of a false and unbiblical revelation the Church Government 
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has punished obedience to Holy Writ and Confession as a breach of 
iscipline.”” 

J After saying that these actions had brought about a state of 
emergency in the Church, the message continued: “‘ We lay down 
that the constitution of the German Evangelical Church is broken up ; 
its legal organs exist no more ; the men who seized the leadership of 
the Church in the Reich and the régime have cut themselves off from 
the Christian Church by their methods.” 

The Confessional Synod had accordingly formed new organs of 
government, and appointed for the conduct of the affairs and the 
representation of the Evangelical Church the Council of Brethren of 
the German Evangelical Church and, selected from it, the Council of 
the German Evangelical Church for the conduct of business. 

The message concluded: ‘* We summon the Christian parishes, 
their pastors and their elders to take no instructions from the Reich 
Church Government . . . we summon them to stand by the recom- 
mendations of the Confessional Synod. ... We present this our 
Declaration to the Reich Government ; we ask it to take cognizance of 
the decision contained in it and demand from the Government the 
recognition that in matters affecting the Church in its doctrine and 
organization the Church is qualified to judge and decide without 
prejudice to the State’s right of supervision.” 

The President of the Synod, Dr. Koch, read the message out in 
one of the Dahlem Churches. It was signed by all except one of the 
delegates (numbering over 100) and was forwarded to the Government. 

October 21st.—Divine Service was held in the courtyard of Dr. 
Meiser’s residence in Munich, despite efforts of the police to prevent 
it, after a special service had been held in a local Church, which was 
attended by 800 Nuremberg Protestants who had come to. Munich to 
demonstrate the unity of the Confessional Opposition in Franconia 
and Southern Bavaria. 

October 22nd.—It was announced that the Ministries of the Interior 
of the Reich and of Prussia had been amalgamated to form one 
Department. 

The Ministry for Propaganda issued orders warning the public to 
take no notice of shopkeepers who urged them to lay in stores of certain 
goods against an expected scarcity. 

October 23rd.—Dr. Neubauer, the former Communist Deputy, 
was sentenced to 7 months’ imprisonment for forging identity papers. 
He had lived in Berlin under an assumed name from ‘April, 1933 til! 
he was arrested in August, 1933. Since then he had been in a 
concentration camp. 


Great Britain. 
_ October 10th.—The young King Peter of Yugoslavia left London 
lor Paris,-en voute for Belgrade, accompanied by Queen Marie of 
Rumania. 
__ October 11th.—Mr. Eden left London for Denmark, Sweden and 
\orway, on a tour of informal visits of good will, for which he had 
received invitations from the official representatives of the three 
countries whom he had met at Geneva. 

October 12th.—In a speech at Edgbaston Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
said that events on the Continent had made a good many people very 
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uneasy about affairs in foreign countries. No one in the world believe, 
that either the British Government or the country would willingly qj 
anything that would lead to war, but would they not incur a terribjp 
responsibility, he asked, if some day through neglect the country found 
itself unable to protect itself against hostile attack ? : 

The Government, after long consideration, had come to th 
conclusion that in a world where no one had disarmed, but where others 
were continually increasing their armaments, they must now embark 
on a programme which would mean a very considerable increase jy 
the number of air squadrons available for home defence, and wou\ 
involve the making good of some of the deficiencies which had been 
allowed to accumulate in some of their other forces. 


The trustees for the Dawes Loan announced that, before the 
suspension of the service of the Loan in the currencies of the respective 
issues, they had received in those currencies sums enabling them to 
pay 50 per cent. of the nominal amounts due on all coupons maturing 
on October 15th. 

October 16th.—Mr. Norman Davis, accompanied by Admiral 
Standley, and Admiral Yamamoto arrived in London. In a state- 
ment to the press Admiral Yamamoto said he did not think there was 
any possibility of a compromise on any plan based on a ratio, and the 
naval discussions would, therefore, probably come down to the question 
of global tonnage. 

Japan, he said, desired equality or parity in respect of national 
security. The relationship of their Navy to those of the other Powers 
was no different from the relationship between the Navies of Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. The latter believed in capital ships and large 
cruisers, while Britain wanted light cruisers, but in greater numbers. 
“Under the existing treaties the two Navies enjoy parity in respect 
of all categories, but neither is satisfied,” he said, and concluded, “! 
believe that illustrates the fundamental weakness or drawback of a 
system of disarmament based on ratios.” 

October 17th.—In a further statement to the press Admiral 
Yamamoto said he had come to London with a plan which “ might 
answer the description of a cut and dried plan.”’ It might be interpreted 
as substituting a global tonnage system for the ratio system, which 
was objected to because it discriminated between nations. 


He also said that Japan needed a fairly large number of such 
types of vessel as the submarine, and described aircraft carriers 4 
‘*‘ one of the most offensive of armaments.” As to the Singapore Base, 
he admitted that Japan did not welcome its strengthening, but sie 
felt that Great Britain was doing something which was within he! 
national right, and therefore was not unduly nervous about what was 
going on in that region. 

Japan, he added, regarded the British Empire as a unit for naval 
defence, and considered that its wealth was so great that no othef 
nation could menace it. Questioned with reference to Manchukuo 1 
relation to naval problems, he said the Japanese Navy must Pp) 
considerable attention to the situation arising out of the creation 0! 
the new State, which could not provide itself with a Navy that woul? 
be at all adequate. 
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October 19th.—In a speech at Northampton Sir John Simon began 
by referring to the Marseilles crime and pointed out how seldom 
political assassination had accomplished its intended result. It was 
inevitable that people should remind themselves of the murder at 
Serajevo and should ask themselves whether this was some portent 
of grave trouble in Europe. “I cannot too strongly insist,” he said, 
“that the two cases do not provide a parallel, but a contrast.”” Then 
the event had instantly provoked a fierce quarrel between a great State 
and a small one, but nothing of that sort could happen now. Then, 
there were armed and hostile nations straining at the leash and ready 
to leap at one another’s throats; “‘ now, we have had the bitter ex- 
perience of four years of war... the antiquated method of 
blood-letting as a cure for national fever is rejected not only by the 
conscience but by the experience of mankind . . . now, international 
consultation is constant and organized, and it is everywhere being 
used for purposes of peace. 

‘“ The value of the League of Nations is not to be measured merely 
by making a list of its concrete successes and failures, but by realizing 
how much is contributed to the cause of good understanding and to 
the assauging of sudden resentments by providing an outlet for, and 
encouraging resort to the practice of inter-communication, which it 
has made the ordinary habit of European statesmen.” 

Sir John also referred to the “ great satisfaction’? with which 
they had marked Signor Mussolini’s speech of October 6th at Milan, 
and reminded his hearers that King Alexander’s visit to France had 
been undertaken as a further step in the direction of an understanding 
(between France, Italy and Yugoslavia) such as was outlined by 
the Duce. 

October 20th.—The F.B.I. Mission at Osaka. (See Japan). 

October 22nd—Ratifications were exchanged in London of the 
Indo- Japanese Commercial Agreement concluded in Delhi and signed 
in London on July 12th. 

October 23rd.—The Naval conversations, suspended in July, were 
resumed in London by a meeting between representatives of the 
Government and of the Japanese Government. The latter was 
represented by the Ambassador in London and Rear-Admiral Yamamoto 


Greece. ; 
October 19th.—M. Zaimis was re-elected President of the Republic 


for five years from December 14th. He received 197 votes out of a 
total of 329. 

October 22nd.—The Minister of the Interior resigned, as responsible 
head of the police, on the ground that the police services were inefficient. 
He also indicated that the Chief of the Gendarmerie and Director of 
the Athens Police would be superseded. This followed the arrest of 
a brigand, alleged to have been responsible for the attack on M. 
Venezelos in 1933, by members of that statesman’s personal guard, 
who handed their captive over to the police. 


Hungary. 

_ October 10th.—The Foreign Ministry issued a denial of the report, 
irom Belgrade, that the murderer of King Alexander belonged to a 
group of Croat émigrés in camp at Jankapuszta, and stated that there 
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was now no Croat émigrés camp in Hungary. It had been dissolved 
in March. 

October 13th.—The press was unanimous in repudiating the sugges. 
tions, appearing in the French and Czech press, that Hungarian 
toleration of the émigrés camp had played a part in the plots culminating 
in the Marseilles assassinations. re 

October 19th.—General GOmbés in Warsaw. (See Poland). 


India. 

October 23rd.—In an address to the All-India Congress Committee, 
Mr. Gandhi announced his decision to retire from the Congress organi- 
zation, since Congress, he said, was being suppressed by his presence 
and was not giving natural expression to its views. He deplored the 
corruption in the movement, and said he must retire so as to give the 
Congress the chance to train itself. 

Independence, he added, was impossible without civil resistance. 
India could never get liberty without non-violent means and without 
non-violence expressed in terms of civil resistance. He knew of no 
historic instance of purely constitutional means having clothed any 
nation with freedom. 

Italy. 
October 12th.—Report re representations by Yugoslav Government 
regarding broadcasts. (See Yugoslavia). 

October 13th.—A special edition of a Rome paper containing 
sensational headlines and accounts of disturbances in Yugoslavia was 
confiscated, and the Government was understood to have ordered the 
cessation of all broadcast references to that country. 

October 15th.—In a speech to a gathering of industrialists in Rome 
Signor Mussolini said that they were on an equal footing with their 
rivals as regards technical progress and scientific research, and were in 
the vanguard as regards the social assistance extended to their 
employees. Also, those of them who were Fascists were fully aware of 
their responsibilities towards the nation and following the lines laid 
down in his speeches of November 14th, 1933, and October 6th would 
help to build up the new corporate mechanism which was destined to 
introduce a new and better phase of development in the economy and 
life of their people. 

October 18th.—The Rome paper Tevere published a leading article 
which instigated the people of Malta to boycott British goods and 
suggested the adoption of passive resistance, as in India, against the 
Government. Maltese patriots, it stated, could reply “‘ when they like 
with a polite refusal to collaborate in Imperial exigencies.” 

Two men, stated to be Dr. Ante Pavelitch and Eugene Kvaternich, 
leaders of the Croat terrorist organization, were arrested at Turin. 


Japan 


October 10th.—Mr. Saito, on the eve of his return to resume his 
duties as Ambassador at Washington was understood to have received 
instructions from the Foreign Minister which emphasized the need to 
explain to American leaders the Japanese conception of Japan’s re- 
sponsibility for peace in the Far East, the fulfilment of which, however, 
was compatible with strict regard for the rights and interests of the 
other Powers. 
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Publication of Note from Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

October 11th.—Report re detention of Japanese fishing vessel off 
New Guinea. (See Australia). 

October 16th.—The Foreign Office spokesman declared that Japan 
was resolved to lead the way to a satisfactory agreement at the Naval 
Conference, but reasserted her rightful claim to maintain a fighting 
trength sufficient to safeguard her own defence. Japan intended to 
advocate a reduction of offensive armaments and the prohibition of 
aggression and invasion. She had decided to abrogate the Washington 
Treaty, but “‘earnestly desired a fair and reasonable treaty in its 
place.” 
' Admiral Yamamoto in London. (See Great Britain). 

October 17th.—The Foreign Office issued a semi-official statement 
containing five points, as representing the policy of the Government 
in the Naval question ; (1) to maintain a strength sufficient to assure 
adequate defence was the inalienable right of any nation, and for Japan 
security in her own defence was absolutely necessary for the sake of 
peace in the Far East. (2) Japan sought reduction in tonnage for each 
nation based on the spirit of disarmament to render lighter the tax 
burdens on the peoples and to promote peaceful relations. (3) Limita- 
tions should be effected on the principle of abolition or reduction of 
aggressive armaments and of rendering adequate defensive armaments. 
(4) Japan intended to terminate the Washington Treaty and conclude 
a new pact. (5) If the Conference failed Japan was prepared to take 
proper measures to assure security, but would nevertheless maintain 
a serene and peaceful attitude, and strive to remain on the best possible 
terms with other Powers. 

Admiral Yamamoto’s statement in London. (See Great Britain). 

October 20th.—Speaking at a dinner at Osaka to the members of 
the F.B.I. Mission, the President of the Japan Spinners’ Association 
said: “* We shall carefully avoid competition with British spinners 
and strive to co-operate with them for the development of the cotton 
industry throughout the world.”’ He said that it was necessary, how- 
ever, for them to increase their exports so as to re-establish their trade 
balance, and urged the removal of trade barriers. He also referred to 
the recent establishment at Osaka of an Anglo-Japanese Society for 
the promotion of mutual understanding. 


League of Nations. — 
October 10th.—Petition from Associations in the Saar. (See Saar 


Terr itory). 


Manchukuo. 


October 11th.—The Foreign Ministers and the Ministers of Finance 
and Industry received the F.B.I. Mission, who later saw the Prime 
Minister and were received in audience by the Emperor. 


Mexico. 

October 19th.—The Chamber of Deputies approved unanimously 
a plan of action which called for the expulsion from the country of all 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops; the suppression of La Prensa, 
El Hombre Libre, Excelsior, and other newspapers ; the formation of 
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armed assault groups of peasants and workmen, “to contest the 
aggression of student and Catholic elements’ ; the purging of Govern. 
ment offices of all employees who were not sympathizers with the 
Revolution; and the exclusion from Government employment oj 
Knights of Columbus, Sisters of Mary, and members of similar 
organizations. 


Poland. 


October 11th.—A Compensation Agreement with Germany was 
signed in Warsaw. It involved an exchange of goods to a total value 
of about 20 million marks. 

October 19th.—General Gémbés arrived in Warsaw on an official 
visit. 

October 21st.—General Gémbés left Warsaw after signing a Con- 
vention for intellectual co-operation between Hungary and Poland. 
It was understood that General Pilsudski had intimated to him Poland's 
disinclination to undertake any new political commitments, but it was 
agreed to set up a committee representing the two countries to develop 
the trade between them. 


Portugal. 
October 22nd.—The Cabinet resigned. 


October 23rd.—Dr. Salazar reconstructed the Ministry, with 
Dr. da Mata as Foreign Minister; Dr. Rodrigues, Minister of Justice ; 
Colonel de Lima, the Interior ; Dr. Duque, Agriculture ; Dr. Monteiro, 
the Colonies ; Colonel Sousa, War; and Sefior Ramirez, Commerce. 


The Premier took the portfolio of Finance himself. 


Saar Territory. 

October 10th.—The Saar Economic Association and the Association 
for Preserving the Interests of the Saar addressed petitions to the 
League declaring themselves supporters of the maintenance of the 
status quo, and asking for protection from the “ terrorist acts of the 
National-Socialists against everybody who is not in favour of the 
Hitler régime.” They asked that the League Council should establish 
neutral police and take any other measures necessary for the security 
of life and property. 

October 12th.—The Governing Commission ordered the suspension 
of the Socialist Deutsche Fretheit and the Communist Arbeiter Zeitung 
for publishing articles attributing the Marseilles crime to German 
influence. 

October 19th.—A Note from the Governing Commission was pub- 
lished, addressed to the German Foreign Office in reply to protests in 
the German Note of September 6th against the Commission’s letter o! 
August 17th on voluntary labour service. The Commission stated that 
it regarded the activity of the Deutsche Front bureau for voluntary 
labour service as a serious danger to the preservation of order, and 
certain documents which had come into its hands furnished proof that 
the young persons, during their training in labour camps, had taken 
part in Wehrsport exercises. Whatever might be the military oF 
semi-military character of these, the Commission could not but consider 
it a highly undesirable form of training for the young inhabitants of 
the Saar. 
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“ne 10th.—A considerable number of spies and agents-provo- 
-ateurs of the rebels were arrested in Madrid and several snipers and 
»istoleros killed. The Government was understood to be concentrating 
on breaking the general strikes in Madrid and Bilbao. In Asturias 
large numbers of rebels were reported to have surrendered. 

' A military court sentenced to life imprisonment Commandant 
Rosch, the Chief of the Barcelona Somatens, or Citizens’ Militia. At 
Granollers the rebels surrendered after holding out for three days. 

October 11th.—The Government issued a decree by which the 
State took over from the Catalan Government the power of taxation. 
The Catalan police was suppressed and the police powers placed in the 
hands of the Central Government’s emissaries, while the Catalan police 
school was closed. 

The Generalidad’s general commissioner of police was replaced 
by Colonel Ibanez, and the security and “ shock police’ were purged 
of all doubtful elements. The Madrid Government also resumed control 
of the administration of justice. 

Further arrests included Captain Medrano, a leader in the Jaco 
revolt of December, 1930 ; Sefior Maurin, of the Communistic Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Bloc; and Sefior Pestana, leader of the Treintistas 
(Moderate Syndicalists). The paper Humanitat and two others of 
the Left were suspended indefinitely. 

In Madrid the resistance of the unions was stated to be breaking 
down, and several more Socialist Deputies were arrested. The printing 
works of El Socialista were ciosed, and the editor arrested. 

Severe fighting was reported from near Oviedo, where the rebel 
miners were still holding out, and Gijon was again bombarded from 
the sea. 

October 12th.—Two of the Catalan leaders, Major Ferras and 
Captain Escofet, were condemned to death and two others to life 
imprisonment. (Major Ferras was chief of the Generalidad Mossos, 
or special police, and had given the order to fire when the troops first 
appeared before the Generalidad Palace on October 6th, and directed 
the defence during the night). 

At Bilbao the rebels surrendered after severe fighting, which 
included a heavy bombardment from the air on the positions in the 
mining zone. Oviedo was entered by Government troops. 

Sefior Galarza was arrested at Zamora. (He was an ex-Deputy, 
ex-chief of police and ex-prosecutor of the Republic). 

October 13th.—The Madrid strike was reported to be almost at an 
end, and conditions were tranquil. The police discovered one of the 
Socialist Militia headquarters, and seized a quantity of arms and 
explosives. 

October 14th.—Sefior Caballero was arrested. The Barcelona 
Anarchist paper Solidaridad Obrera was suppressed. 

October 15th.—The Minister of the Interior dissolved 15 Municipal 
Councils in Madrid Province, and appointed new members to take the 
place of Socialists. 

October 16th.—The Government instituted proceedings before the 
Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees against the President and 
members of the Catalan Generalidad. 

Sefior Azaiia was reported to have stated in evidence before an 
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examining magistrate that he attempted to dissuade the Generaliday 
from the proclamation of the Catalan State. 

Sefior Companys was understood to have taken the whole p. 
sponsibility for his actions, but to have stated that he was unable ty 
resist pressure from separatists within his own family. 

October 17th.—The law voted in the Cortes on October 9th, 
re-establishing the death penalty for crimes of terrorism was pp. 
mulgated. 

October 18th.—Report re decision of Comintern to continue support 
to rebels. (See U.S.S.R.) 

October 21st.—The headquarters of the rebels in Asturias sy. 
rendered, and the whole region was reported to be again in control of 
the Government forces. Considerable quantities of arms and explosives 
were captured. 

Thousands of petitions for commutation of sentence in respect of 
the Catalan leaders were sent to President Zamora by organizations 
and men representative of all classes, including the regional organi- 
zations of the Radical Party, the newspapers, the Right Wing Party, 
the Lliga Catalana, the Bar Association, and the Bishop of Barcelona. 

October 22nd.—The President of the Generalidad raised the 
embargo on wheat from other parts of Spain provided it was sold at 
the price fixed by the Government. 

October 23rd.—Reports of the operations of the Government forces 
against the rebels in Asturias showed that for two weeks the‘mining areas, 
comprising over 2,000 mining concessions and metallurgical works 
employing 40,000 men had been in the hands of the proletariat. Many 


posts of Civil Guards were captured and their garrisons killed, and 
large numbers of police were also killed or wounded. 

The centres of the revolt were at Mieres, Sama de Langreo and 
Turon, and local republics were proclaimed and revolutionary com- 
mittees assumed office, abolishing money and instituting a system oi 


paper vouchers. News-sheets were also published claiming victories 
for Communism in other parts. 


Sweden. 
October 18th.—Mr. Eden concluded his visit to Stockholm aiter 


discussing questions of disarmament and the position of the League 0! 
Nations with M. Sandler. In a statement to the foreign press the 
Foreign Minister said that he and Mr. Eden had one great interest 
common, the work of disarmament, and they had discussed it with 4 
view to informing their Governments and in a mutual desire to fine 
ways and means by which positive results of the long-drawn-out wor 
of the Conference might be achieved. 


Switzerland. 


_ October 14th. The Central Committee of the Socialist Party, # 
its autumn session, rejected unanimously a proposal to form a comm! 
front with the Communists. 


U.S.A. 


October oth.—Two Federal Courts, one in Mississippi and oné om 
Memphis, ruled that the Recovery Act had not expressly authorize 
the President through the N.R.A. to fix prices in the lumber industry. 
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October 10th.—A Statement was issued at the White House dealing 
with price levels. It pointed out that whereas in 1929 the assets of 
the country exceeded the national liabilities by $75 to $150 billion 
(thousand million) an accounting in March, 1933 would have shown 
an excess of liabilities. It had been the desire of the Administration 
to reduce the burden of liabilities—such institutions as Farm Credit 
and Home Loan Banks were specifically mentioned—but coincidently 
to increase assets by raising price levels. 

As a general result the President believed that the country’s assets 
once again exceeded the liabilities, but he felt that the goal of a reason- 
ably stabilized price structure, free from danger of large fluctuations, 
had yet to be reached, and that while on the road to it, though prices 
would still have to be raised, great care must be exerted to prevent 
“ runaway increases.” 

October 11th.—The American Federation of Labour voted in favour 
of a continuance of the boycott of German goods, on the ground that 
German trade unionists, as well as Jews, were still being oppressed. 

It also adopted the “* Vertical’ or industrial union principle for 
mass-production industries. (Hitherto all organization of labour by 
the Federation had been along “ horizontal” lines; 1.¢., by crafts). 

October 12th.—The President signed an order reducing the hours 
of work in the cotton garment industry from 40 to 36 a week, with 
maintenance of the existing wage scale. 

October 13th—The Government was informed by the German 
Ambassador, in a formal Note, that his Government intended to 
terminate the unconditional most-favoured-nation Treaty of Commerce 
on October 14th, 1935; also that Germany would pay to American 
holders of Dawes Loan bonds 50 per cent. cash, with the balance in 
marks, which might be utilized in Germany or sold at the prevailing 
discount. (This amounted, in effect, to a payment of about 75 per 
cent.) 

It was learnt that, on October roth, the Ambassador in Berlin 
had handed an aide-mémoire to the German Foreign Office expressing 
the “‘ expectation ” that no discrimination would be practized against 
American holders of bonds. It also expressed unwillingness to believe 
that, “ having made provision for the full payment of all other bond- 
holders, the German Government will either overtly fail to honour its 
written obligations to treat all branches of the loan pari passu or plead 
inability to transfer less than $1,000,000 to honour this obligation.” 

October 14th.—On receipt of news of the Chinese export tax on 
silver the State Department published the Notes exchanged with the 
Nanking Government on the Chinese request for American co-operation 
in preventing a further increase in the price of silver and the maintenance 
of “ stability as contemplated in the London agreement.” 

The Chinese complained that the operation of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934 (passed by the House of Representatives on May 31st and 
by the Senate on June 11th) was creating a serious monetary situation 
in China, and that the rise of silver discouraged the export of com- 
modities and thereby impaired China’s purchasing power. The Note 
asked whether the U.S. Government could not for the present restrict 
its purchases to silver already in America, to avoid further promoting 
the drain from China. 

Mr. Hull replied that the silver purchasing programme was 
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‘** embodied in an Act of Congress which is mandatory, as to its genera] 
objective, upon the Executive.” The administration of the Act was 
left within the discretion of the Executive, but “* must be consistent 
with the achievement ” of the objective legislatively set forth. The 
only assurance he could give was that in conducting operations under 
the Act the Government would give the closest possible attention to 
the possibilities of so arranging the time, the place, and the quantity of 
its purchases as would keep in view the considerations put forward 
by the Chinese Government. 

October 17th.—-The American Federation of Labour, in its October 
survey, gave the number of industrial workers unemployed in August 
as 10,834,000, and called on the Government to cease piling up relief 
expenditure and instead to devise a programme for increasing industrial 
production and buying power. A practical workable plan must be 
found, and this could only be done through co-operative action under 
Government leadership. 

October 19th.—In a speech at the dedication of a veterans’ hospital 
at Roanoke Mr. Roosevelt reminded those for whom it had been built 
that the Government had given them many privileges not accorded to 
other citizens, and that men who served in the War “ to-day in the 
prime of life are better off from the point of view of income and employ- 
ment than the average of any other great group of our citizens.” 

In a reference to those who were less privileged he said: ‘ The 
further we go in our survey to find out who these people are and where 
they live, the more appalled I am at the magnitude of our task. Most 
of us know in general terms of the slum conditions which exist in many 
of our cities . . . but we have failed to realize the existence of the 
under-privileged, who are present and largely forgotten in practically 
every one of the more than 3,000 counties of the 48 States of the 
Union.” 

October 23rd.—Speaking at the plenary session of the American 
Bankers’ Association in Washington the President, Mr. Law, said they 
were prepared to co-operate with President Roosevelt in a permanent 
recovery programme based on liberal and sound business doctrine and 
rational humanitarianism. 


U.S.S.R. 
October 10th.—The text of a Note handed to the Japanese Foreign 


Minister by the Ambassador in Tokyo on October 3rd was published 
in Moscow. It stated that having regard to the responsibility of the 
Japanese Government for the unlawful imprisonment of Soviet — ns 
employed on the C.E. Railway, the Soviet Government was lodging 
fresh protest against those arrests and ‘“‘ tortures,” and demanded t 
release of all guiltless Soviet employees under detention. 

In the previous eight months 9 Soviet citizens had been killed in 
train wrecks and 171 injured, while 43 had been kidnapped by bandits. 
The Manchukuo authorities had systematically reduced the defence 
of the railway, and had removed the guards from freight trains 
altogether. The Note also complained of a “ hostile and slanderous 
statement ” on the subject of the C.E.R. dispute issued by the semi- 
official Japanese agency, and it concluded by stating that there were 
167 Soviet citizens in prisons in Manchukuo, including 142 employees 
of the C.E.R. 
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October 11th.—Reports were published in Moscow that the Japanese 
had arrested a number of responsible Soviet employees of the C.E.R. 
at Imiampo and elsewhere, and had occupied premises belonging to 
Soviet citizens. 

October 18th—The Executive Committees of the Comintern and 
the Young Communists International were reported to have decided 
to continue rendering the Spanish rebels “‘ concrete assistance ’’ against 
the Lerroux Government. 

The organizational centre of the Comintern’s Sparish campaign 
was in Paris, and M. Cachin was stated to be presiding over a body of 
four agents there, engaged in taking measures to relly Socialists and 
Communists both in and outside Spain for united action. 

October 22nd.—The Military Collegium announced the discovery 
ofa plot by a German organization for military and economic espionage 
in Leningrad and Murmansk. The chief organizer, a German, was 
sentenced to 8 years’ hard labour, and an Austrian to 6 years. A 
third, a Soviet citizen, was condemned to death. 


Yugoslavia. 
October 10th.—The Government issued a Proclamation announcing 


the death of the King, who had “ sealed with his blood the work of 
peace for which he had entered on his journey to allied France.” The 
document continued: ‘In accordance with Article 36 of the Con- 
stitution his first-born, his Majesty King Peter II, ascends the throne 
of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. The Royal Government, the Army 


and the Navy have sworn the oath of allegiance to His Majesty King 
Peter II. . . . The last word which King Alexander was able to utter 
before he breathed his last was, in his immense patriotism, the most 
precious inheritance he has left his nation, namely, *‘ Watch over 
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Yugoslavia. 
The late King’s Will was opened and it was found that he had 
nominated Prince Paul, Dr. Stankovitch and Dr. Perovitch to form a 
Regency in the event of his death before his heir could assume the 
duties of the Throne. Dr. Stankovitch was a former Minister of 
Education and Senator, and Dr. Perovitch was Ban of the Banat of 
the Save, in Croatia. 
Departure of King Peter II from London. (See Great Britain). 
October 11th.—The three Regents took the oath to the Constitution 
at a joint session of both Houses of the National Assembly. The 
President of the Senate, in a memorial address, said that all Yugoslavs 
were united in mourning for the hero King who had spent the best 
years of his manhood on the battlefield, who had avenged Kossovo, 
and had led his people to unity. 
All the Senators and Deputies then took the oath of allegiance 
to King Peter. 
_ The Assembly accepted by acclamation a proposal that the 
late King should be known as “ The Knightly King and Unifier, 
Alexander I.” 
_ The Prime Minister offered the resignation of the Cabinet to the 
Kegents, who asked him and his colleagues to remain at their posts. 
_ Some minor anti-Italian demonstrations were reported from 
‘toatia, but they were soon suppressed. 
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October 12th.—King Peter II arrived in the country, and wa; 
given a public welcome at Ljubljana. 

It was learned that the Government had decided to make repre. 
sentations in Rome regarding the tone of certain broadcast talks jp 
Italy. (One of these was reported to have contained a reference {) 
the “untenable situation in Yugoslavia,” with the suggestion tha 
disruption was imminent). 

October 14th.—The Ministry of the Interior issued a statemen 
giving the results of examination of the information received from 
France as to the assassinations. The implication, in the official view 
was that the conspirators were Croat emigrant terrorists from a group 
working in Hungarian territory. The murderer himself was stated 
to have belonged to the Macedonian Revolutionary Organization. 

The Government prohibited the publication in the press of an 
particulars as to the race and politics of the assassins. It was als 
understood to have come to an arrangement with the Italian Gover. 
ment that the press of both countries should print nothing in the way 
of reports of anti-Italian demonstrations in Yugoslavia or anti-Yugoslay 
demonstrations in Italy. 

October 16th.—An official statement was issued announcing that 
the police had established that the murderer was Vlada Gheorghiefi 
a prominent member of the Macedonian Revolutionary Organization 
being its leader in Budapest and the connecting link with th 
organization in Vienna. 

October 17th.—An official statement was published contradicting 
rumours with regard to possible diplomatic action in the matter of 
the assassination, and intimating that the foreign policy of the country 
remained unchanged. 

General Goring, who was in Belgrade for the King’s funeral, gave 
an address to the members of the Skupshtina (of whom about 80, out 
of 300, attended) in which he said that economic relations between 
the two countries should be improved. He made no reply to inter- 
pellations that this should apply to political relations also. 

Speaking to the local press he said the German people had 
esteemed King Alexander as a soldier who heroically defended his 
country. He had also understood the necessities of the present er 
and, at a moment when Europe was in a state of flux, had been abl 
to maintain order in his own country. At one stroke he had don 
away with the parties and put an end to the rotten democratic régim' 
He played in his country the part of Hitler, and thus made Yugoslavid 
a factor of order and peace. 

General Goring also said: “If it is true that any of the assassin 
passed through Germany, I give my word of honour as the Police 
Minister that I will do all in my power to clear up this fearful crime 
I will not tolerate anything which may be directed «gainst the securit) 
of the authoritative régime in Yugoslavia.” 

The Fiihrer, he added, had repeatedly declared that his politica 
programme aimed at the best relations with Yugo-slavia. 

The local press did not report either the speech in the Skupshtina 
or the statement to the press representatives. 7. 

October 17th.—The State funeral of King Alexander was attendet 
by King Peter II and the members of the Regency, the King © 
Rumania, the President of the French Republic, the Duke of Ken! 
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Prince Cyril of Bulgaria, the Duke of Spoleto, General Goring, and 
Marshal Pétain. 

October 19th.—The Foreign Ministers of the Little Entente States 
met in Belgrade and issued a statement calling for international action 
to put an end to organized international terrorism. The meeting was 
also attended by the Greek and Turkish Foreign Ministers, who signed 
an identical statement in the name of the Balkan Pact States. 

The statement said that after considering the circumstances of 
the Marseilles crime, it had come to the conclusion that it was com- 
mitted under the influence of forces beyond the frontiers, and that 
it thus fell under the heading of foreign affairs. There had recently 
been a large number of terrorist acts, which had “ culminated in the 
murder of a great and generally beloved King.” The Council of the 
Little Entente held it to be necessary that all States should co-operate 
in a tranquil and objective spirit to establish the guilty parties, and 
take measures to prevent the recurrence of such acts. 

The States of the Little Entente would not be deflected from their 
present policy by terrorist acts. ‘* Their Governments declare solemnly 
their absolute solidarity with Yugoslavia and engage themselves to 
fulfil with the greatest exactitude all contracted obligations binding 
them together.” 

October 20th.—The Prime Minister tendered the resignation of the 
Cabinet to the Council of Regency, and was requested to form a new 


Government. The Presidents of the Senate and Chamber were under- 


stood to have recommended this, as M. Ouzounovitch was the leader 
of the Yugoslav National Party, which commanded a majority in 


both Houses. 
October 22nd.—M. Ouzounovitch formed a new Cabinet, with 


three new Ministers, including General Zhivkovitch, who became 
Minister of War. He was the Commander of the Royal Guard. Dr. 
Marinkovitch and Dr. Sershkitch, former Premiers, became Ministers 
without portfolio. 

The Opposition was not represented in the Cabinet. 
Minister had previously issued a statement in which he said that 
nobody would be considered for the new Cabinet who did not accept 
without reservation the policy hitherto pursued by the Government. 


The Prime 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated October 20, 1934. 
Text of the speech made by M. Doumergue on September 24, 1934. 


La Documentation Internationale, 15th July—r15th August, 1934. 
Treaty of Washington, signed on May 29, 1934, between the United States ang 
Cuba, with instrument of ratification and protocol of exchange. 


Diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. Communiqué of the Permanent Coung;j 
of the Little Entente, June 9, 1934, and letters exchanged on the same dat; 
between M. Litvinoff, Dr. Benes, and M. Titulescu. 


Treaty between Peru and Colombia, signed on May 24, 1934. 
Communiqué of the Permanent Council of the Little Entente, dated June 20 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1934 
October 25th-28th ... IXth National Ciagpex® of Industrial 
Medicine - Jutin 


October 29th .... ... *Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva 


October 31st .... ... *Governing Body of the Nansen In- 
ternational Office for Refugees .... Geneva 


November 14th ... *Supervisory Commission aks . Geneva 
November 20th .. “Extraordinary Meeting of League As- 

sembly for dispute between Bolivia 

and Paraguay ae oes .. Geneva 


November .. *83rd Session of the Council (Extra- 
ordinary) ee nae aes ... Geneva 


December 7th or 14th *Executive Committee of the Intellectua! 
Co-operation Organization .... ones Sea 


1935 
May es ... 2nd Congress of European Customs Union Brussels 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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